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prospect of desolation, misery and disgrace 
with which our country is threatened? So 
we are advised by high authority—pustic 
| OPINION, w? are told, is against us. Indeed! 
‘and is it not also against every defeated can- 
'didate for office and every losing political 
party? But who hears our baffled politicians 
,advising submission to the victors, because 
(public opinion is against the vanquished ? 
Public o; inion is a mighty agent for good or 
for evil; but it is as fickle as it is powerful. 
It strewed the path of the Redeemer with 
palm branches, and afterwards nailed him to 
the cross. For ages it guirded and preserved 
a ee eae eee Il the cqaveutiig anh evade of the feudal 
Introduction to the Second Edition of “ Jay’s| system; it is now gradually but surely de- 
View of the Action of the Federal Govern- | Stroying its every vestige. But a few years 
ment in behalf of Slavery.” since, public opinion not merely sanctioned, 
but actually required, the use of intoxicating 
The rapid sale of the first edition of this | liquors It is now their potent enemy. 
work, and the almost immediate call for} But p rhaps th: most extraordinary change 
another, afford gratifying evidence of the this migity agen has undergone, is in rela- 
awakening attention of the public to the/tion to -lavery it-elf; and the friends of eman- 
action of the federal government in behalf of | cipation will find in the history of this trans- 
slavery. That action is so iniquitous in itself, | formation one of ‘he most powerful induce- 
and so dangerous in its consequences to the | ments to persevera..ce. 
liberties of the country, that it needs only to! For more than two hundred years before 
be fully known, to be restrained by the’ its abolition, had the African slave trade been 
patriotism and moral sense of the community, | pursued by Christian na ions, under the fos- 
within the limits prescribed by the constitu. | tering protection of their rulers, No differ- 
tion, and the obvious principles of humanity | ence of religious faith, of government or of 
and justice. It is not easy, however, to/clima‘e, off red any chrck to this accursed 
enlighten those who prefer darkness to light,| commerce. Catholics and Protestants, the 
nor to persuade men to act in opposition to/| subjects of monarchs and the citizens of re- 
their supposed pecuniary or political interests. | publics, natives of the north and of the south, 
But there can be no triumph, where there is/alike thirsted for the pre of blood, alike 
no struggle ; that religion ts worthless, which | participated in robbery and murder. In 1774, 
co-operates with human depravity, and that|the British cabinet refused its assent to the 
patriotism an empty name, which enly echoes | imposition by the colonial legislatures of dutie. 
the shout of the multitude. 'on the import tion of slaves. ‘“ We o:nnot,” 
If the friends of human liberty have in this| said he secretary, Lord Dartmouth “ allow 
country much to cover them with grief and |tk+ colonies to check or di-courage, i+ any 
shame, they have also much to stimulate | degree, a traffic so beneficial to the nation” ! 
their exertions, and much to assure them of} ‘The feelings of humanity and the powers 
ultimate success. Their own rights—the|of conscience were on this subject almost 
virtue, happiness and liberty of their de-| universally and totally paralyzed. So lite as 
scendants, the honour, prosperity and freedom | 1783, in the trial of a civil cause in London, 
of their country, are all involved in the issue. | it appeared in evidence that one hundred and | 
Slavery is a perfidious, encroaching enemy, | thirty-two Africans had been thrown into the 


that must either conquer or be conquered. sea by the captain of a slaver, to defraud the 
Let the warfa:e now waged against it be suc- | underwriters. 
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Individuals were occasionally found who 
protested against the traffic; but their voices 
were unheeded. For two centuries not a 
word in reprobation of the trade had been 
uttered within the walls of the British Senate. 
This long silence was first broken by Mr. David 
Hartley, who, in 1776, moved in the House 
o! Commons that the slave trade was “ con- 
trary to the laws of God and the rights of 
man.” But the moral sense of Great Britain, 
and indeed of the world, was then too obtuse 
to recognise these simple and now obvious 
truths; and the resolution was promptly re- 
jected. ‘Seven years after, a petition against 
the trade, the first ever offered, was presented 
by the Quaker Society to the House of Com- 
mons. But that body did not even condescend 
to consider it, the premier, Lord North, 
coolly otserving that the traffic had, in a 
commercial view, become necessary to almost 
every nation in Europe. 

On the 7th July, 1783, shortly after this 
official declaration, SIX Quakers* met in 
London, “ to consider what steps they should 
take for THE RELIEF AND LIBERATION OF 
THE NEGRO SLAVES IN THE West INoprIEs, 
and for THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA.” 

When we reflect on the peculiar circum- 
stances under which these men assembled, 
we cannot but regard their meeting as one of 
the sublimest instances of Christian faith un- 
recorded in the sacred volume; a faith which, 
according to the promise, was effectual in re- 
moving mountains. At the moment of their 
meeting, the maritime powers of Europe 
were actively engaged in the trade—a trade, 
against which no petition had ever been pre- 
sented except from the very sect to whch 
they belonged, and which hed within a few 
days, like certain petitions in modern times, 
been ordered to “lie on the table.” They 
had, moreover, just witnessed the im unity of 
the wretch who had deliberately drowned one 
hundred and thirty-two of his fellow men—an 
impunity which warned them of the utter in- 
sensibility of the public to the sufferings of the 
miserable negroes. 

And who were these six men who, under 
such circumstances, presumed to attempt the 


Minutes of :he evidence were | abolition of slavery and the slave trade—who 


ceeded by a peace, and soon Texas, the valley | submitted to the government ; but the victims| aspired to move the moral world—to arrest 


of the Mississippi, and in time even the | were only negroes, and the murderer was|the commerce of nations—to proclaim liberty 
Atlantic States would be added to its do- | unmolested. | to the captive, and the opening of the prison 


minions. Every dictate, therefore, of patriot-| [n 1786, the number of unhappy beings 
ism or religion, of personal interest, of pater-| annually torn from Africa, was estimated at 
nal affection, unite in urging us to use all} 100,000. Of these, it was aomitted at least 
lawful means to stay the progress of the de- | 20,000 perished on the veyage ; and of those 
stroyer, and to teach our ch Idren after us to| who survived to enter a state of hopeless bon- 
continue the contest. dage, 20,000 more exhausted by suffering 


But is not the struggle hopeless, and ought | and despair sunk.into the grave within two 
we not to sit down in utter despair ut the | years, 


doors to them that were bound? 


Did they 
sway the councils or lead the armies of em- 
pires?) Were they possessed of learning to 





® William Dillwin, George Harrison, Samuel Huare, 
Thomas Knowles, John Lloyd, and Joseph Woods. 
Their names are registered in heaven; let them not 
be forguiten on earth. 
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command the attention of the wise and great ;| 
or of eloquence to mould at their will the| 
passions of multitudes’ ‘They were humble 
and obscure individuals, belonging to a small 
and despised sect, and precluded by their 
religious tenets and social condition f:om all 


political influence. But they had discovered 
from the Book of God, what had escaped 
many wise and good men, that the trade in 
question was opposed alike to the attributes | 
and the precepts of the almighty Ruler of 
nations. 

In labouring, therefore, for its suppression, 
they were assured of His approbation ; and 
without regarding their own weakness, or the 
obstacles before them, they proceeded steadily 
in the path of duty, leavin: the result to HIM | 
with whom all things are possible. 

They determined to hold frequent meetings, | 
of which regular minutes were kept. Their | 
first object was to enlighten azd purify the 
public mind; and for this purpose they enter- 
ed into negotiations with the proprietors of| 
various newspapers, and secured a space in 
their columns for such articles respecting the | 
trade as they might choose to insert. ‘They | 
likewise circulated books aud pamphlets on} 
the subject. The seeds thus scattered, ger- 
minated slowly, byt ultimately yielded a glo- 
rious harvest. Within two years, a second 
petition was presented, and, like the first, was | 
treated with neglect. The third year the six 
associates, with the aid of some friends, en- 
gaged the celebrated Clarkson as their agent ; | 
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great principles of justice and humanity, will {nation in Europe and America had prohibit- 


finally be crowned with success. 


No sooner did a parliamentary enquiry | 


threaten to expose the abominations. and 
endanger the continuance of the traffic, than 
its advocates, reckless alike of truth and 


ed it. 

The Quaker committee, as we have seen, 
proposed in 1783, not merely the discourage. 
ment of the African slave trade, but also the 
* liberation of negro slaves in the West Indies.” 


decency, vindicated its policy, and attacked | The struggle for this last object was conti- 


with vindictive fury those who were Jabouring 
to destroy it. Abolition was denounced in 
parliament as “ hypocritical, fanatic and me- 
thodistical.” It would lead, it was asserted, 
to **insurrection, massacre and ruin in the 
colonies ; and in great Britain, to the reduc- 
tion of her revenue, the decay of her naval 
strength, and the bankruptcy of her merchants 
and manufacturers.” ‘The trade was justified 
by the press, and even ministers of religion 
stepped forth to vindicate it on scriptural 
authority.* In 1791, a bill was brought in 
for the suppression of the trade. ‘The oppo- 
sition to it was malignant and successful. 
The measure was pronounced fit only for the 
bigotry of the 12th century. Lord John 
Russel termed it “ visionary and delusive; a 
feeble attempt to serve the cause of humanity, 


as other nations would pursue the trade, if 


abolished by Great Britain.” Mr. Stanley 
insisted that it was the intention of Provi- 
dence, from the beginning, that one set of men 
should be slaves to another; and he com- 
plained that the trade had been condemned 
from the pulpit ! 

The friends of abolition were ridiculed by 


Lord Chanccllor Thurlow, from the woolsack ; 
and so successful we e his labours in exciting | and the Duke of Clarence, who afterwards, as | quiesce in popular iniquity. 


nued after the accomplishment of the former 
for thirty-one years; when, on the 4th of 
August, 1833, negro slavery wholly ceased 
throughout the British West Indies, and 
every legal disability, founded on colour, was 
utterly abolished. 

Thus has been accomplished the most a-ton- 
ishing revolution in opinion and practice the 
world has ever witnessed, with the exception 
of the establishment of Christianity. And let 
it be remembered that this revolution was 
effected solely by the exhibition of truth, and 
by bold and persevering appeals to the con- 
science and understanding of mankind. No 
miracles have wrought conviction, no force 
has subdued opposition. Public opinion was 
gradually enlightened and converted, and 
then roused into action; and with resistless 
energy it smote to the earth a stupendous 


— of wickedness and cruelty. 


Surely we may learn from this history a 


| very different lesson from that which many 


of our politicians and moralists are fond of 


\inculeating ; that because public opinion is 


jagainst them, therefore abolitionists should 
,cease to do well, and learn to do eyil ; should 
abandon their opposition to slavery, and ac- 
Let us take the 


the sensibilities of the British public, that it} Wit1am tHe Fourrs, gave his assent to} six Quakers for our example, and resolve to 


was found expedient to divest the enterprise 


the bill abolishing slavery throughout his do- 


persevere, while life shall be spared, in cur 


of its sectarian character, and the committee | minions, regardless of parliamentary decorum, | assaults upon slavery, not enquiring how many 


added six to their number from other denomi- | 
nations. This new committee soon became | 
an important body, receiving and appro- 
priating the pecuniary contributions to the 
cause, and directing and cheering the labours 
of its advocates. Gradually members of Par- | 
liament, dignitaries of the church, and politi- 
cal ieaders subscribed to the funds of the 
committee, and avowed their hostility to the 
trade. 


Petitions are multiplied, and the govern-| that, in his opinion, the advantages resulting | 


ment so far condescended to notice the rising 
excitement, as to appoint a committee to en- 
quire into the alleged atrocities of this branch 
of the Britis: commerce. On the 9th of 
May, 1788, only five years after the first 
meeting of the committee, the House cf Com- 
mons voted that they would at the next ses- 
sion take into consideration the complaints | 
avainst the African slave trade. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to pursue 
the details of this instructive history. It has 
already taught us the possibility of rousing 
the public attention, h »wever lethargic, by 
uppeals to the conscience and understanding, 
and the influence which Christian zeal and 
faith, unaided by wealth and power, are capa- 
ble of exerting. The few remaining facts we 
shall notice, convey the important lesson that 
no cause, however pure, no truth, however 
obvious, can shield their advocates from oblo- 
quy, when prejudice and selfishness find it 
expedient to assail them; and also, that con- 
stancy in maintaining and inculcating the 





| established. 


declared in his place, in the House of Lords, 


that the abolitionists were hypocrites and fa- 


natics ; and, in the application of these epi- 
thets, included Mr. Wilberforce by name. 
Ten times did Mr. Wilberforce, in the 
House of Commons, endeavour to procure the 
suppression of the traffic, and ten times was 


are against us, knowing assuredly that God 
is for us. But should the advocates of eman- 
cipation, in some moment of weakness or of 
\trial, be tempted to cast a desponding and 
enquiring glance over the field of battle, and 
to recall to his recollection the events of the 
campaign, he will see nothing in the array of 


he doomed to defeat. So Jate as 1807, Lord | hostile forces to damp his courage, nor in the 
Castlereagh, in the British senate, vindicated | review of the past to lower his confidence of 


the trade on scriptural grounds, and ayowed 


from it were so great, that were it not now 
existing, the trade ought forthwith to be 
But the triumph of justice, and 
the reward of faith and perseverance were 
nigh at hand. On the 25th of March, 1807, 
twenty-four years after the formation of the 
Quaker committee, the slaye trade was 
abolished by act of parliament. 

Splendid and glo:ious as was this triymph, 


tain alone. 
yet to be brought to abjure a commerce con- 
demned alike by reason and revelation. A 
lopg course of negotiation ensued, and treaty 
after treaty was made for the abandonment 
of the traffic, until, in 1830, every Christian 





* As illustrative of public opinion at this time, we 


give the tides of two pamplilets published in London | 


in 1788, viz.: * Slavery no Oppression,” and Scriptural 
Researches on the Licitness of the Slave Trade, and 
showing its conformity with the principles of natural 
and revealed religion, delineated in the writings of the 
word of God,"—By tug Rey. R. Harris. 


The whole of Christendom was | that the abolition of slavery in the 





| victory. 

The great object proposed by the friends 
of human liberty, so far as :elates to the 
Federal Government, is the abolition of sla- 
|yery within its “ exclusive j :risdiction,” But 
we have been given to understand’ that “ the 
immediate abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia is utterly impracticable.” That 
the present administration do not choose to 
abolish it, is not more true than that the 


| British parliament of 1783 did not choose to 
it was incomplete while shared by Great Bri-| 


abolish the slave trade; and it is e ually true 

District of 
Col.mbia is now far more probable and prac- 
ticable than was that of the slave trade and 
West India slavery at the formation of the 
Quaker committee. But why is the imme- 





diate abolition of slavery in the District ut- 


terly impracticable? ‘ Because public opi- 
nion throughout the Union is against it.” This 


is a good reason for predicting that the next 


|Congress will not grant abolition, but not 


why the friends of abolition should cease 





* Public letter of J. Q. Adams, of 25th May, 1839. 
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i 
the attempt is made to prove, “ that by de- | lating from one language into another often 
voting a considerable share of our time to the | enables us to see the thoughts of an author in 
Latin and Greek languages, we shall be able| quite a new light ;” and “that a knowledge 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of our own | of Greek and Latin will greatly assist in dis- 
more speedily, than if the latter should re-/|tinguishing the substantial worth of an argu- 
ceive our exclusive attention.” Now, ab-| ment, or the intrinsic beauty of a poetic 
stractly considered, this may be true; but|image, from the tinsel of words with which 
happily for us, we in fact acquire our princi-|it may be decorated.” That an accurate 
pal knowledge of the English language, with- | knowledge of the meaning of words is essen- 
out making it an object of especial study at | tial to the correct understanding of an author 
all. Words are but the signs of ideas, our| or speaker is not to be disputed, and in so far 
acquaintance with them begins in early child-| as these languages help to fix shades of mean- 
hood, and keeps pace with our progress in| ing, or decide between expressions of doubtful 
mences his essay with strong expressions of | knowledge, it is enlarged by conversation, by | import, their usefulness is acknowledged. But 
respect for the author. His writings gene-| reading, by every proceeding which results| this is all. If the ideas of a speaker or writer 
rally are acknowledged to be models of rea-|in the enlargement of our stock of ideas. are once compreher ded clearly, it is difficult 
soning; his style is admitted to be clear,free,| If we must seek a correct knowledge of} to understand how any important differeace 
and vigorous; and his logic in general remark- | English through the Latin, on account of the|can be effected in our appreciation of them 
ably correct. ‘The additional excellence of|large number of words derived from it, of| by a change of the words in which they are 
an earnest desire after truth is also conceded; | much more consequence must be the study of| conveyed. The writer refers, by way of illus- 
and yet, in the opinion of the writer of the| the ancient Saxon language, as it forms the | tration, to the case of ignorant and inexpe- 
“ Remarks,” he has most unaccountably erred | basis or ground-work of our mother tongue,| rienced persons, who, he says, are very apt 
in his estimate of the value and importance of} and furnishes far the larger part of all the|to be led astray by some glowing speech 
classical learning. And in order to obviate} words employed in it, including a vast ma-| which they suppose to be replete with irre- 
the injury which society is liable to suffer | jority of those in common use. Indeed, the/|sistible reasoning, when, it, really is destitute 
from the errors of an author of such deserved | importance of the study of old Anglo-Saxon | of valuable thought, and: contains little else 
celebrity, he has kindly undertaken to expose |is much urged by some of our learned men,|than a multitude of high-sounding words. 
and refute them, and a writer in the Princeton Review ex-|That some may commit such a mistake is 

After such an introduction we might rea-| presses the hope, that before many years an! probable, but the fact argues not merely want 
sonably expect that Dymond’s views were| allotment of time for this purpose will be. of learning on their part, but also great weak- 
doomed to undergo a thorough examination, | made in every college in America. Now, it! ness or obliquity of intellect, since no person 
and that the attempt at least would be made | will not be denied that all this may be ne-/ of good sense, however illiterate, could be so 
to show, that in this chapter of the work he|cessary, in order to attain such a critical | foolish as to suppose that an array of words, 
was quite mistaken i. his premises, or weak | knowledge of the language as is aimed at by | the meaning of which was beyond his com- 
and illogical in his inferences. Yet, strange | thorough scholars. What is contended is_| prehension, contained a chain of irresistible 
as it may seem, our writer does nothing more | that an acquaintance with our own language, | reasoning. 
than refer to Dymond’s assertions, that very | sufficiently accurate and extensive to. enable! In the opinion of the writer, another very 
little assistance can be derived from. ancient | persons to communicate all their ideas with | important advantage to be derived from classt- 
learning towards discharging the duties of a|entire facility and correctness, and to read cal study, is the intellectual exercise which it 
parent or citizen of the state; that the clas-|the best English writers with a perfect per- | affords, requiring the combined efforts of many 
sics occupy time which might be more bene-| ception of their meaning, may be obtained | faculties. ‘That some of the mental faculties 
ficiatly employed:—and then charging him | without a resort to any such circuitous pro-| are exercised, and probably strengthened, by 
with begging the question, asserting without|cess. If this be doubted, f am quite willing | such a course of study is doubtless true. But 
proof the very point in dispute, he proceeds | to leave the question of fact to that portion of| cannot they be as well exercised while ac. 
to set forth at length the advantages of classi-| my readers whose experience qualifies them | quiring knowledge of undoubted value * 
cal study, and we hear nothing more of Jona- | to judge in the case. Dymond very naturally observes that the 
than Dymond. From the manner in which} But we are also told that a knowledge of|employment of this argument by the advo- 
the case is disposed of, one unacquainted with | scientific terms is indispensable to the study | cates of the classics, is itself an mdication of 
Dymond’s writings would very naturally ima-| of seience, and that these are generally de-| the questionable utility of the study. No one 
gine that this was nearly all he had said upon| rived from the Greek or Latin. This is ad-| thinks it needful to adduce mental exercise 
the subject; he certainly would not suppose | mitted. But is the knowledge of scientific | as a reason for learning geography, arithme- 
that the principal part of the chapter referred | terms to precede our study of science itself?) tic or natural phitosophy- A farmer might 
to was occupied with the consideration of the | The very supposition is absurd. | find good exercise for a variety of his muscles 
relative importance of classic lore, the cost} As we progress in the study of any branch) by throwing stones or kicking a football; but 
of its acquisition, and its practical value com- | of natural science, the various technical terms|we should probably think him wiser if he 
pared with other branches of knowledge. It | employed in it are learned almost without an| obtained the same invigorating exercise in 
would be well for those who wish to form | effort. The name Oxygen is said to be de-' tilling the soil or harvesting his crops. 
correct opinions upon a subject of some im-| rived from two Greek words signifying “‘acid”| It is urged, with considerable earnestness, 
portance, and to understand what Dymond’s| and “I generate.” Now what classi:ai student that the practice of rendering the ancient 
views and arguments realiy were, to read the | will pretend that his knowledge of the deriva. | authors into English, is an excellent mode of 
chapter on Intellectual Education, contained | tion of this term affords him any material aid | teaching children the art of composition. This 
in his essays, and | apprehend they will| in acquiring a knowledge of the properties of is most likely true; but they may learn com- 
generally be of the mind that his reason-|the substance to which it applies? Or will| position equally well without being obliged to 
ing is as logical, and his conclusions as just|a merely English student of chemistry com-|seek it through the medium of dead lan- 
and sound in reference to this matter, as they | plain that the term is to him arbitrary and| guages. In the study of history, biography, 
have been on any of the various topics which | unmeaning? He understands perfectly well| &c., an opportunity would be presented for 
were subjected to the scrutiny of his lucid| the substance to which it belongs, and when| teaching this art, of which the judicious in- 
and powerful intellect. Let us, however, now | familiar with its properties and nature, finds} structer would know how to avail himself. 
follow the writer of the rewarks, and sec| no difficulty in remembering the word. | But lastly, and above all, it ia contended that 
whether all the advantages cl:imed by him| Another alleged benefit, and one which the| the pursuit of Greek and Roman literature 
for the su y of the Greek and Latin lan | writer of the “ remarks” deems “ of no small| affords the best means of forming a correct 
guages are well founded. [t is asserted, and| importance,” is, that “the process of trans-|and refined taste in composition. The writer 


their efforts to change public opinion, in order 
that a future Congress may grant what we 
know the next will refuse. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE CLASSICS. 
The writer of “ Remarks on the Stucy of 
the Greek and Latin languages, suggested by 
the perusal of Dymond’s chapter on intellec- 


tual education,” which have appeared in the 
three last numbers of “ The Friend,” com- 
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will here excuse me for quoting a passage 
from his essay, containing a statement of 
facts, calculated, if we draw our inferences 
wisely, to lead to a just view of the whole 
matter. ‘* Besides, the circumstances in which 
we are placed, are very different from those 
of the ancient Greeks. To them, little was 
known of the useful sciences; hence they 
were not, like us, obliged to divide their atten- 
tion among a thousand different pursuits. In 
time of peace, the labours of their most gifted 
men were, generally speaking, devoted to the 
exclusive cultivation of some one of the fine 
arts. It was thus that in architecture, sculpture, 
poetry and eloquence, they were enabled to 
bequeath to after ages, those monuments of 
transcendent skill which have never been, and 
probably never will be, equalled. Men now 
have not the time and attention to bestow, 
which are requisite, in order to attain the 
highest excellence in the works of art. With 
regard to composition, indeed, it may be 
doubted whether the modern languages are 
capable of being wrought into such perfect 
models, even though men of genius should 
devote to this object the undivided attention 
of a whole life. We may, however, without 
envy, award the palm of superiority in the 
fine arts to the ancients, since'latter ages pos- 
sess the far more desirable and nobler dis- 
tinction which arises from an extended ,and 
accurate acquaintance with the naturgl sci- 
ences, and from more enlightened and ele- 
vated views of morality and religion.” The 
observation with which the quctation con- 
cludes, is perfectly appropriate and just ; itis 
indeed the natural sentiment of every reflect- 


elegance and grandeur; science instead of 
literature; the knowledge of things, instead 
of the knowledge of words and graces of ex- 
pression. Christianity and sound philosophy 
have given a better direction to the talents 
and energies of man. * Men now have not 
the time and attention to bestow which are 
requisite in order to attain the highest excel- 
lence in the works of art.” Why? Because 
the field of useful knowledge is so immeasura- 
bly extended, its rich fruits surround us, and 
they better repay the tuil of gathering. Our 
most highly gifted men perceive the folly of 
spending year after year of a short life, in the 
almost hopeless attempt to emulate Cicero’s 
purity and elegance of style, when they have 
before them the example and the fame of 
Newton, Linnaeus, Franklin, Davy, and a host 
of others, inviting them to explore the bound- 
less field of scientific research, in which they 
were so successful. Let us, however, not 
utterly banish even mere literature. There 
are a few who possess great natural aptitude 
for the acquisition of language, vith a mental 
constitution which inclines them strongly to 
literary pursuits; and that advantages may 
be realised by men of letters, from their 
a quaintance with the authors of Greece and 
Rome, will not be disputed. It may be well 
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ing mind. We do not rival the ancients in| by mastering them; by acquiring such a fa- 
the vastness and splendour of their edifices, in| miliarity with these works as enables us to 
the beauty and perfection of their statuary, | 
or in the sublimity, genius and exquisite polish | or any thing which approaches to it, school 
of their oratory and poetry; but what is bet-| boys do not acquire. Playfair makes a com- 
ter, we have substantial comfort instead of| putation, from which he concludes that in 
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enough that we should have some writers, 
even in this utilitarian age, who have formed 
their taste by “ the pure models of antiquity.” 
The superiority of their style, if real, will 
readily be appreciated, and may tend, in some 
degree, to elevate the standard of composition. 

But, after all, the real question to be deter- 
mined is not whether any benefits may be 
derived from an acquaintance with the Latin 
and Greek languages, and the study of 
ancient classics, but whether, in the educa- 
tion of the many, of the men who are to con- 
duct the business of the world, they are worth 
the cost. The great majority of those youths 
who devote years of the time allotted for in- 
struction to these stucies, really make no 
valuable addition to their stock of knowledge, 
but on leaving their books to enter upon the 
duties of life, are compelled to look back with 
disgust upon the unavailing mental drudgery 
to which they have been subjected. In the 
words of Dymond, they have been obliged to 
‘pore over rules and exercises, and syntax 
and quantities; but as to learning the lan- 
guage, ia the same sense in which it may be 
said they learn English, there is not one 
in a hundred, nor probably in ten thousand, 
who does it. Yet unless a person does learn 
a language so as to read it at least with per- 
fect facility, what becomes of the use of the 
study, as a means of elevating the taste? 
This is one of the auvantages which are at- 
tributed to the classics. But without en- 
quiring whether the taste might not be as 
well cultivated by other means, one short 
cansideration is sufficient: that the taste is| 
not cultivated by studying the classics, but 





appreciate their excellences. This familiarity, | 





ordinary boarding schools, not above one ina 
hundred learns to read even Latin decenily 
well; that is, one good reader for every ten 
thousand pounds expended. As to speaking 
Latin, he adds: ‘Perhaps one out of a thou- 
sand may learn that; so that there is a 
speaker for eack sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds spent on the language.’ ” 

But this great pecuniary expenditure is a 
trifling part of the cost. The time thus 
wasted might have been employed in acquir- 
ing useful knowledge, knowledge which would 
afford the most delightful and salutary exer- 
cise to all the intellectual faculties in its ac- 
quisition, and have a direct and practical 
bearing upon the business of life. The talents 
of children vary greatly in kind as well as in 
degree, and consequently, a judicious course 
of instruction will have reference to this men- 
tal diversity of i's subjects. It was the opinion 
of Dymond that “ education ought to convey 
to young persons some tolerable portion of 
the knowledge and the spirit of their age and 
country,” and “ that since human knowledge 
is so much more extensive than the oppor- 
tunity of individuals for acquiring it, it be- 
comes of the greatest importance, so to 
economise the opportunity as to make it sub- 
servient to the acquisition of as large and as 
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valuable a portion as we can.” With these 
views, he considered, that the range of in. 
struction even for ordinary boarding schools, 
ought to embrice such topics as the follow- 
ing, viz. Natural history, embracing zoology, 
Lotany, mineralogy, &c. History of man. 
kind, especially the history of recent times. 
Biography, natural philosophy, embracing 
mechanics, pneumatics, optics, &c. Chemis- 
try, geology, land measuring, familiar geo- 
metry, elements of political science and of 
political economy. This system proposes 
certainly a wide range, but probably not 
wider than would be proper, if the studies 
were apportioned among the children accord. 
ing to their respective capacities. 

The course of instruction in higher schools 
might also include the outlines of anatomy, 
and physiology, astronomy, navigation, mathe- 
matical science generally, the study of the 
Holy Scriptures aided Ly such works as 
Horne’s Commentaries, and the Principles of 
Moral and Mental Philesophy. It is not to 
be expected, that boys in the period usually 
devoted to education, would become pro- 
foundly versed in any of these varied depart- 
ments of knowledge, but it is believed that 
with improved methods of instruction, they 
might make substantial acquisitions in nearly 
all of them, and what is of more consequence, 
form habits of scientific research, accurate ob- 
servation, and philosophical reasoning, which 
would tend to qualify them for the actual du- 
ties and responsibilities of the various stations 
they are destined to fill, in an incomparably 
greater degree than classical study, should 
we even concede the utmost that is claimed 
for it by its advocates. Let us, however, not 
expect too much from intellectual education, 
even if well devised and skilfully adminis- 
tered. It is well to remember that all human 
science and learning, are but as dust in the 
balance, when placed in comparison with that 
knowledge which is “ life eternal,” and that 
our real happiness and usefulness depend 
much more upon the renovation of our moral 
nature, than upon the cultivation: of the in- 
tellect. P. 


He that attempts to cut with the back of 
a knife will fail in his object, and cut his own 
fingers. The same strength and patience that, 
rightly applied, would suffice to loosen a knot, 
will, if misdirected, only tighten it. Thus, 
rational beings may be laid hold of the wrong 
way, and those who might have been useful are 
rendered mischievous by calling into exercise 
their bad feelings and passions, instead of their 
best. If you want to induce persons to do 
any good action, or to win them to goodness 
in general, you are much more likely to suc- 
ceed by kindness than by harshness and re- 
viling. Even the worst of men, whom neither 
threatenings, terrors nor inflictions could sub- 


due, have not been proof against the power of 
kindness.— Anon. 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Goshen, Chester 
county, on fifth day, the 5th of twelfth month, Dar- 
Lincton Corr, of Westchester, to Satiy, daughter of 
Enos and Hannah Thomas, of the former place. 
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Brief Memoir of the Life of John Croker. 
Written by himself. 


(Continued trem p. 86.; 


[About a year after his removal into Sus- 
sex, he wrote a letter to his sister, Tabitha 
Fox, (formerly Croker,) widow of Francis 
Fox, of Germains, in Cornwall; from which 
the following is an extract :] 


Horsham, the 20th of Ninth month, 1712. 

Dear Sister—My desire is, that thou may- 
est be preserved through all thou mayest meet 
with in this thy pilgrimage, with a heart 
truly serving God ; for it is the heart he looks 
at. For by nature we are subject to many 
failings; yet keeping to that of God in us, it 
always brings an awe and fear upon us, lest 
we should offend,—making our words few, 
and our behaviour solid, so that we may ad- 
minister grace to such whose eye may be on 
us. May the Lord preserve us all, that we 
may keep ourselves from giving offence to 
any,—that we may be as way-marks to direct 
Sion’s travellers ;—and, while God affords us 
a being here, that we may work the work of 
our day with faithfulness. For there is need 
of such, as much as ever ; for many are fallen 
asleep in religion, and are carcless about the 
principal part; not seeking God with all their 
heart, and with all their soul,—to make him 
their sure rock and firm foundation, that they 
may stand the day of trial: but when provings 
have come, they have started aside like a 
broken bow, and as a tooth out of place, they 
have been rebellious. Oh! that such may 
not happen in our day, among them that 
make profession of the blessed appearance of 
the Spirit of God in them to be their guide 
and sole director: for if such fall away, what 
shal! the poor and the afflicted say? Surely, 
there is no dependence, but on the Lord,— 
nor reliance, but on the arm of His almighty 
power, which alone is the support of the 
faithful. Oh! my soul! hath been led to con- 
sider of such things sometimes, which hath 
made me in secret say, “ Lord, secing it is 
thus, what am I! if thou stand not by me, 
surely I shall fall; for, if such and such have 
come short, what have I to depend on, who 
am little, and as one of the least among many?” 
Yet it hath risen in such a time in my mind, 
—fear not, neither look at such things; for 
the Lord never leaves such as daily put their 
trust in Him; but he will be a God nigh at 
hand for their preservation; that when trials 
and provings come, if they can but patiently 
wait, as Israel, such shall see the salvation of 
God, and his wonderful dealings with them ; 
and testify thereof with cheerfulness, for the 
help of others who may come under the like 
trial and exercise. 

Thus I have written, dear sister, in the 
freedom of my spirit at this time. God knows 
my heart, that my desire is, that every one 
who makes profession of the Truth, may walk 
as becomes the same, in all inanner of lowli- 
ness and humility, as becomes a people 
serving God. This, I hope, will be thy case 
and mine ;—that we may do all we can for 
the Truth, but nothing against it: that so, ac- 
cording to our small abilities, we may work 
the work of our day with faithfulness. Then 
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our portion,—and then we need not fear ; for, 


although we may be tried as to the things of 


this life, yet God wiil take care for us at last: 
—to him be given glory and honour for ever- 
more ! 

._ I conclude with our true love to thee and 
thy children, hoping that, as they grow in 
years, they may grow in the fear of the Lord. 
We shall be glad to hear of their welfare, not 
only in the things of this life, but in that 
which is durable, and will be lasting to them; 
which is the sincere desire of thy affectionate 
brother, Joun Croker. 


[As a parent, he appeared to be closely 
concerned for the welfare of his children :-— 
he left in writing the following advice, ad- 
dressed more especially to his son Charles, 
probably the eldest of ihe family :] 


Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth. The more thou continuest thus to do, 
the more the Lord will love thee. And what 


opportunities thou hast, spend in serving of 


God, by privately walking and meditating on 
the things of God, and what relates to thy 
eternal good. Keep to meetings, and when 
there, bend thy mind to God, desiring him to 
be a stay thereunto; for in vain thoughts the 
Lord hath no pleasure. Delight thyself in 
the company of good honest Friends, dis- 
coursing of good things, as thou hast oppor. 
tunity for it; be diligent to hear the ancient 
Friends or elders, whose experience hath 
been great in the Lord ; and let thy words be 
few, seasoned with grace, that those who 
converse with thee may have cause to say, 
that thou art one who is careful to be a good 
example, both in words and actions. Flee 
from all bad company as from a serpent; for 
if thou hast not a care, they will betray thy 
soul, and bring thee unto thraldom; for the 
end of such is to propagate and advance their 
master’s kingdom, which is the devil, the 
pleasure-monger of this world. But mind to 
fear always lest thou shouldest offend; and 
often inquire in thy heart of God the way 
towards his kingdom, that thou mayest not 


miss the crown of glory, and thou hast no 


need to question, but he will lead thee on, and 
arm thee with strength to withstand the devil 
and his agents. For remember that I, thy 
father, have left it for thee to take notice of, 
that thou art brought into a world where the 
devil reigns in the hearts of very many, and 
such will seek to betray thee. Therefore 
have a care, and watch in the light of the 
Lord who shineth in the secret of thy soul: 
take heed unto it, for it never consenteth to 
any evil action; mind the leadings of it, for 
it always leads unto that which is good ; often 
comraune with it in stillness, that thou may- 
est be more and more acquainted with it, 
which, as it is obeyed, will open wisdom unto 
thee, whereby thou wilt come to be wise in 
the things of God. 

Look not abroad after outward things and 
outward wisdom, or to any of the lo-heres or 
lo-theres ;—the Lord is nigh to all them that 
love him, therefore, attend upon him daily, 
and he will make thee wise unto salvation; 
his wisdom is beyond rubies, or the golden 


' . 
assuredly the answer of “ Well done,” will be | wedge of Opbir ;—there is nothing to be ¢om- 
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pared with it. Remember that I have tc! 
thee, he that is the Giver is near unto thee,— 
a measure or manifestation of his Spirit is in 
the closet of thy heart; therefore, sink deep 
there, for there the pear! is to be found. I 
know, and am well satisfied, if thou keep near 
to the Lord, it will be well with thee; and the 
Lord, whom I desire to serve, will do great 
things for thee, and thou wilt be honourable 
in thy day. 

Read not in dull foolish books, with which 
the nation abounds; but read in the Holy 


Scriptures, in which there is a great deal of 
comfort: for by this wisdom which I would 
have thee seek diligently after, they, the 
Scriptures are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion: likewise read Friends’ books, and others 


which tend to edification. 

If the Lord should think fit to give thee 
years in this world, that thou dost grow to 
the full stature of a man, and incline tu marry, 
mind these sayings of thy father. Let this 
be thy principal concern, seek first the king- 


dom of God, and the righteousness thereof, 
and all other things shall be added. 


This is 
the first and principal thing; then as thou 
findest freedom, thou mayest act farther, as 


God shall direct; but ever mind to take the 
advice of the ancient and honest Friends, and 


weigh the affair well in thy own mind, lest by 
fond affections and foolish inclinations, thou 
be deceived. I have already informed thee 
where thy counsellor is, therefore mind to 
seek him; he will never fail thee. Let not 
thy mind out too soon, whilst thou art young, 
but rather tarry until the years of twenty-five 
or thirty, and then thou wilt have consider- 
ation; and Ged, if sought unto, will so direct 
thee, that thou mayest have a wife, who may 
be suitable for thee, and helpful to thee in all 
conditions, both spiritual and temporal; for 
therein consisteth the great joy of a married 
life. Therefore be sure choose one, who 
cometh of an honest stock, and whose con- 
versation is mostly with the well inclined ; 
for if any delight to be full of idle discourse, 
the inclinations of such lead to vanity, and the 
end thereof will be sorrow; from such turn 
away. Choose one that is solid, whose words 
are few and savoury, and whose delight is to 
be with the faithful, such as keep themselves 
from the spots of the world. Choose not by 
the eye as to beauty, nor to the abundance 
she may have of this world, for by these many 
have been deceived, and have fuund sorrow in 
the end ; but let the eyc be to the better part. 
And when joined together, remember you 
twain be as one flesh; love her and cherish 
her, as becomes a faithful husband; be not 
froward, but mild and gentle, full of love and 
condescension, bearing and forbearing, doing 
all things with a meek and quiet spirit, by 
which God will be honoured, and love increase, 
so that nothing will seem too much, that can 
be done for each other. In this way thou 
wilt reap a great deal of peace, and enjoy 
abundance of good from the hand of God ; for 
thus thou wilt be happy in this life, and it 
will be a means to prepare thee for the life 
that is to come; in which you will be often 
instructing each other to your great edifica- 
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tion. And when troubles of this world hap- | testimony at that time, in advice to the young | said, —“ one more day added to the rest,” ro 
pen, in which thou must expect to meet with | amongst us, (as very frequently he was at to that effect. 

a share, you wil] be a help and great rejoicing | other times opened in the love of God to the | Ile was one who numbered his days, and I 
on? to another: and happy will thy life be ia | youth,)—desiring that they might grow up in| may say, applied his heart to wisdom : of late 
such an one, for she vill be contented with |a sober, religious, righteous life, and conduct | years he slept but little, and at such times, 
thee in all states. The abundance of the| themselves agreeably to our holy profession ;| when he failed of sleep, was very thoughtful 
things of this life never made any happy, but | putting them in mind of our good elders, that | of a future state, as I haye found by discourse 
it is godliness with content, that hath ever) trod the way for us through much sufferings, | when I awoke. He dearly loved peace and 


been the great gain of the righteous, which |and great hardships. At this last meeting, | unity, (and with his Friends a free conversa- 


labour for more than for outward riches. | he signified to us his desire to be clear; say- |tion,) the contrary was a great trouble to him. 


Therefore, as I have said, seek the kingdom | ing, the Lord knows whether ever I may be | He was also very ready and willing to do any 
of God, and the righteousness thereof, and all | here again, which seemed as if he did some-|service for such as did desire it, either 
other things shall be added; and if the Lord | what question it. | Friends or others, as his neighbours can tes- 


should be pleased to bless thee in the things| [py his illness, he many times prayed that | 
of this life, set not thy heart thereon; but} the Lord would cut short his work in right- | 
remember it is a blessing bestowed on thee, | eousness, his pain being great. At another) 
the more to humble thy soul; for the more time, that the Lord would send his angels, 
God gives, the more humble he expects us to) and carry him into Abraham’s bosom: he also | 
be. If losses and erosses come, be not dis- | said, he had nothing to do but to dic, and that | 
mayed nor discouraged; the Lord sees what | he was easy and quiet in his mind; adding, | 
is best for thee; and remember what a good | that he did not fear death, hell, nor the grave; 
man said in his day :—‘{ have been young, | and at another time, that the accuser of the 
and now am old, yet have I not seen the right- | brethren was cast out. Several times he was| 
eous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” | free in advice and exhortations to Friends, as | 
And if things do abound, remember they are | they came to visit him, that they might keep | 
not for thyself alone; for “the earth is the|in the way of Truth, and menticued the| 





Lord’s, and the fulness thercof.” Therefore 
be free, and desire God to open thy heart to 
those that stand in need, and be serviceable 
in thy day in doing good, and communicate to 
those who stand in oeed of outward things, 
with which God may have blest thee. Desire 


that will tend to the honour of his name, by 
opening thy mcuth in wisdom, that thou may- 
est likewise charitably hand forth good advice 


to them that stand in need of it, for it is a! 


charitable part to help the soul as well as the 
body. And if the Lord should see fit to give 


thee children, desire of him a blessing for | 


them, that they may grow up in his favour, 
and that he may give thee wisdom to bring 
them up to his honour, towards which a good 


pattern of meekness and humility will be a| 


great help. When thou chastisest them, do 
it not in anger, but in love and gentleness, 
and with mild words; seeking to reach the 
witness of God in them. Let it not be thy 


chiefest care to provide for them abundance | 


in this world, but rather labour with the 
Lord, that He may be a portion to them; for 
it is He only that can make thee and them 
happy. 


[The editor regrets that the biographical 
materials which have been preserved to this 
day, respecting John Croker, whose early 
life presented so much to interest the youth- 
ful reader more especially, should be found 
so limited. From the period of his removal 


to Horsham to his death, (which took place | 
about sixteen years after,) but little has been | 


left on record respecting him. Some few 
particulars of his expressions during his last 


illness, by his wife, now only remain to be | 


brought forward. ] 


He was at our First day’s meeting at 
Horsham, and the same night, he was taken 
with a violent pain. Sometime after, he sig- 
nified his satisfaction that he had been at 
meeting that day : he had spoken in the meet- 
ing to his comfort, was much engaged in his 


‘liye in love one with another, and not to let 
the world see to the contrary,—adding, he 
| felt love and good will to all. 


We had two sons at home, and he was fre- 
quent in advice to them, the substance of 
|which was, that they might live in the true 
fear of the Lord, and be dutiful to their 
|mother, and loye the company of good 
Friends: he would often call for them, when 
out of his sight, with much love in his beart, 
for both them and me, and he manifested his 
love to me in many affectionate expressions. 


Something more than a day before his end, 
‘either a Friend or myself saying his hands 
and legs were cold; his answer to us was, 
'that we s. ould rejoice and be exceeding glad ; 
meaning that death was so near at hand to 
him; and sometimes when I said, ** my dear, 
\thou art cold,” he would say, “ not cold 
enough yet.” He was sensible during most of 








| 


tify; and he was considerate and compassion- 
ate to the pour, b: th to strangers, and to those 
that were not, and relieved them sometimes 
with what «e should otherwise have made 


| use of. 


As I lately lay on my bed, thinking on my 
dear husband, it came into my mind, with 
some comfort and satisfaction, that his memo- 
rial is blessed, and that his name shell be had 
in everlasting remembrance in the book of 
life : for he was an honest, innocent man, and 
prized the good in himself and in others, as 
some now in being are sensible of; encour- 


danger they would fall into, if they wandered |aging them beth by personal visits and ad- 
out of it. He gave several cautions, which | vices, and also by writing to them. 

were very affecting and tendering to all pre-|| : 
sent. He further said, he had much more on \in divers respects, { often think ; for he took 
his mind to mention, if e could obtain ease ;{@ part with me in all the troubles and exer- 
and he often advised to keep up our meetings, | Cises in which ie could be helpful to me, and 


him to make thee serviceable in ali things | particularly our week-day meetings, and to I 


As to my own part, my loss is very great 


may say, he was to mea very faithful help- 
meet. 

Since it has pleased the Lord to remove 
my dear husband from me by death, it is my 
satisfaction that we lived in love and good 
agreement; and (I think) I may safely say, 
we performed the covenants we entered into 
before many witnesses ; and I am satisfied he 
is entered into the glorious rest prepared for 
the people of God. 

fle was born in the year 1672, (by the 
Register,) the eighth of the twelfth month, in 
the town of Plymouth, in the county of Devon; 
and departed this life the twenty-ninth of the 
eleventh month, 1727, at Horsham, in the 
county of Sussex, aged very nearly fifty-five 
years; and was buried in Friends’ burying 
ground at Horsham, the first day of the 
twelfth month. 


For * The Frieud.” 


his illness, and perceived the approach of| An Account of the Life of William Bennit. 


death. 


Although ke had very little ease day or 
night, but was mostly in great pain: yet he 


| gave us, who attended on him, not one hasty 


| 


or unsavoury word; and he was very tenderly 
eoncerned for me, lest I should be over-much 
troubled for the loss of him; and said, * we 
came together in love, and had lived in love, 


and so should part ;’—~with much more of this 
kind: 


He was indeed a very tender, loving hus- 
band, and an affectionate father; yet not so 


blind in his affections, but that he could see; holy undefiled life. 


‘Continued from page 87.) 


The professed ministers and teachers in 
those days were wont to call that operation 
of the Spirit of Truth, by which men were 
brought under condemnation for sin, a tempta- 
tion of Satan. In answer to such suggestions, 
William Bennit queries whether the devil would 
be as eager to judge, condemn, and trouble 
a man for sin, as to lull him to sleep in it; to 
cry peace to him in his iniquities, and to 
keep him satisfied with the mere profession 
of Christianity, without the possession of the 
** Nay,” he says, “it is 


the faults of his children; and he was not|the work of Christ to destroy the devil and 
sparing in his reproofs. A considerable time | his works; he it is who brings trouble upon 
before his distemper scized him, he often|the transgressor, and ministers jucgment 
spoke of dying ; and when night came, often| against the evil-doer, He kindles a fire in 
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obedience to him—to bow down to the yoke | 


_a living minister of the gospel of life and sal- 


and tribulations within, before he makes him-|and to take up the daily cross. I learned by | vation, being also of an innocent life and holy 
self known there as the Prince of Peace, the | loving and taking heed to the light, to despise | conversation.” 


Sabbath, the everlasting rest for the soul.” | 
When in after life William Bennit was brought 
toa more full acquaintance with the truth, he 
testifies, “ Now I know infallibly that that 
which in those days did bring trouble upon 
me for my sins, and checked and judged me 
for evil, and begat good desires in me after 
the Lord, was the pure witness of God, the 
manifestation of his Spirit, the light of his 
Son Christ Jesus, a measure of his free grace 
and truth in my heart. If ten thousand should 
assert or affirm to the contrary, I know their 
testimony will be a lie.” 

After a long visitation of the love, good- 
ness, and mercy of the Lord to his soul—after | 
all the trouble of mind he had endured, the 
travail of his spirit, his continued seeking 
after the knowledge of the truth, he settled 
down in a false ease in the fleshly nature. 
Although he had been low, broken, and ten- 
der in heart, mourning under the load and 
burden of sin, with sincere desires to serve 
God in holiness of life—-he now, having at- 
tained the form and likeness of that he had 
thirsted and hungered after, in a wrong liber- 
ty and false security, satisfied himself with 
feeding on the words of others, which were 
destitute of life and knowledge. He was at 
ease in the pride, fashions and vanities of the 
world, at ease in the flesh, and counting it 
freedom to do those things which once had 
been a burden and bondage. Through care- 
lessness and disobedience he had almost 
quenched the strivings of the light of Christ. 
Sin was in dominion, but the sorrow and bur- 
den of it he now felt little of. He says,— 
“Through rebellion, I had almost murdered 
the just and holy one in me, and had so 
grieved and wounded the Spirit of the Lord 
that it had almost ceased striving with me.” 
His face, which had been directed to Canaan, 
the land of light, life and rest, was now turned 
back towards Egypt, the bondage-house of 
sin and corruption, a Jand of darkness and 
wickedness. Having got from under that 
secret power which had hitherto preserved 
him, he ran into the vanities and pleasures of 
the world, delighted in music and dancing, 
sporting and gamng. But although thus 
making merry over the witness for God, the 
patience and long-suffering of the Lord waited 
to be gracious, and in due time visited his 
poor soui once more. 

In the year 1654, when he was about 
twenty years of age, it pleased the Father of 
mercies to remember the captive exile, and 
to deliver him from the hand of him who was 
too strong for him, lest he should die in the 
pit. At this time he says, “ ‘The everlasting 
gospel of light, life and peace I heard preach- 
ed and declared by His precious servants in 
scorn called Quakers, and the pure witness of 
God in my own heart bore testimony to the 
truth declared by them. It was long after I 
was in some measure convinced of the truth, 
before I freely gave up my heart to abey it. 
But the Lord did in time so overcome me by 
the power of h's love, his unspeakable love, 
as made me willing to resign up my heart in 


the shame, and to follow the Lord in that 


way which [ knew not whilst my mind was} 


abroad.” He came to witness the Lord nigh 
of whom he said, he “now teacheth and 
guideth me by his light and spirit in the way 
of truth and righteousness, wherein I have 


found peace, rest, and true satisfaction of 


soul. Though it hath been my portion with 
many other brethren sometimes to eat the 
bread of adversity, and to drink the waters of 
affliction, yet my teacher and comforter can 
none remove from me. He is and hath been 
with me in the prison-house, and in the low dun- 
geon. So that which now keeps me in peace 
and unity with the Lord, and in fellowship 
with his people,—the same thing and not an- 
other was that which did formerly check, re- 
prove, and judge me for evil,—brought trouble 
upon me for my sins; and though 1 deny not 


but that I have now a greater measure of 


light and grace than I then had, yet in qua- 
lity and nature it is the same. Although the 
seed of the kingdom be in the unbeliever and 
unconverted even as the least of all seeds, yet 
nevertheless where or in whomsoever it be 
received in the love and obedience of faith, in 
such it grows and increases until it become 
the greatest in them. Under its shadow they 
come to sit with delig!.t, and its fruit is sweet 
to their taste. As a little loaven hid in three 
measures of meal, it worketh and operateth 
in the hearts and minds of those that believe 


in it, until it hath wrought out the old keaven of 


malice, sin and corruption, and hath brought 
all into its owg nature, frame and quality. So 
the same light which did condemn me for sin, 
when I was in disobedience, doth now save 
me from sin, and justifies me as I aim kept in 
faith and obedience. It now ministers peace 
and rest, whereas before it ministered trouble 
and condemnation. So this I assert and affirm 


After his apprenticeship was completed, 
William Bennit removed to Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk, and soon after received a gift in the 
miaistry of the gospel. As he was faithful 
in the exercise thereof, he witnessed an in- 
crease therein, and was drawn by the bonds 
of heavenly love and religious duty to visit 
the churches thriughout various parts of 
England. Of the particulars of his earlier 
truvels and imprisonments we meet with no 
‘account. The first record of his sufferings 
which has been preserved, commences early 
jin the year 1660, when he was apprehended 
pat a meeting in Leostaff, Suffolk, and com- 
mitted to Blyborough jail. Here he appears 
to have been immured for more than a year. 
Whilst he continued in this imprisonment, he 
addressed a letter to his parents, dated the 
| fifth month, 1661. In this, after expressing 
his tender love and affection for them, he ex- 
|horts them t. be gathered into the spirit of 
holiness, in which is the unity of the faithful. 
Desirin: that in that spirit they might wait 
to feel a growth, which stands not in words, 
but in life and power. He continues, “ Obe- 
dience to the operation thereof is required by 
it of the creature,—for as it is to. work upon 
the soul, so it worketh not without the sul’s 
yielding obedience thereunto.” “ For though 
Christ is come a light into the world, and is 
the salvation of God, yet to those who believe 
not in him he is the condempation. And yet 
| he is the sufficient salvation to those who be- 
lieve in and obey hin. The light manifesteth 
evil, yet if the creature yield not obedience, 
he cannot have power over evil; but if he is 
obedient to the light, it gives him power, not 
of man, but that which, coming from God, 
bringeth forth the will and the deed also. 
The Lord requ:reth of every one a perfect 
obedience to the light, and a daily watch and 








experimentally for an invincible truth, that| wrestling against that which is condemned by 
the light of Christ, even in the conscience of}it. So tong as the creature knowingly lives 


the man or woman who is in unbelief, is one 
in nature and quality with the light in that 
man or woman that is converted by it. The 
light in the conscience cf the drunkard and 
swearer that doth check, judge, and reprove 
him for his sins, if believed in, loved and 
obeyed, is able to save him from them. But 
that man or woman that loveth evil and hateth 
the light, does not feel the saving, healing vir- 
tue, and the restoring, redeeming power—but 
it is only to such a judge and condemner. 
Those who receive it in faith and love have 
in and through it power to become the sons 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ of the 
kingdom of God, which endures for ever.” 

It would appear that William Bennit was 
convinced at meetings held by George White- 
head and Richard Hubberthorn. George 
Whitehead, in ‘tis journal, speaking of their 
united labours in 1654 and 1655 through the 
eastern part of No. folk, says, “On that side 
the country were gathered a few Friends who 
were truly convinced and turned to the Lord, 
his light and spirit jn their hearts; among 
whom was William Bennit, whom the Lord 
endued with a heavenly gift, so as he became 


in that, whether in words or deeds, that is 
reproved by the light, it cannot enjoy | erfect 
peace with God. The peace of God is en- 
joyed in the light, and if that condemn, the 
Lord doth not justify. Many believe they 
are justified in the sight of God through 
Christ, although the witness of God lets them 
see that they are yet in their sins, and con- 
demns them for it. This faith, or rather wn- 
belief, leads them to think that they can- 
not be made jree from sin on this side the 
grave, and yet they imagine that they are free 
from it in the sicht of God. But beware of 
that faith, for it is not that which is the gift 
‘ f God, which through Christ saveth from all 
sin. Where the wicked one hath seated this 
taith in the heart, (which admits of sin) it is 
hard for such a one to come to live in the 
life ef truth, which is holy. When the light 
doth let the soul see that it is in its sins, and 
brings trouble and condemnation for it, the 
wicked one who hath begot the persuasion 
that it cannot be freed from it, causes the 
creature to do de-pite to the Spirit of Grace, 
and to strive to quench its reproofs, Seeking 
to get at ease in that false faith, and in that 
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wrong belief, and to set down short of the 
peace of God. So that which begot desires 
in the creature to be freed from sin, becomes 
veiled and slain. Many thousands are in this 
state who are boasting that they are justified 
by Christ, and that he hath done all for them. 
The apostle Paul saith, “If while we seek to 
be justified by Christ, we ourselves are found 
sinners, is Christ therefore the minister of 
sin? God forbid. Shall we continue in sin 
that grace may abound? God forbid; for 
how can we who are dead to sin live any 
longer therein?” William concludes his let- 
ter thus: “ And, dear ones, one thing more I 
have to say unto you, beware and take heed 
of condemning one another for doing that evil 
which you vee yourselves are addicted unto ; 
but first see it subdued and mortified in your- 
selves, whether it be in word or action, before 
you condemn others for it, though they be a 
profane people. When you speak a word of 
reproof to any, beware of doing it in a light, 
frothy way, as many do, even in the light, 
airy spirit which bringeth forth the same 
things in themselves. But let it be done in 
the sober, solid, seasoned, savoury, holy spirit 
of the Lord, that it may reach to the witness 
in them unto whom you speak, and then it is 
profitable. So the Lord God Almighty, in- 
finite and wise, preserve me, and you, and all 
his little ones, in his holy awe and dread, 
therein to pass the time of our pilgrimage 
here in fear and trembling.” N.E 
(To be continued.) 





A late voyager gives the following descrip- 
tion of the North Cape, the most northern 
land in Europe, where the sun never sets: 

“The North Cape is an enormous rock, 
which, projecting far into the ocean, and, 
being exposed to all the fury of the waves and 
the outrage of tempests, crumbles every year 
more and more into runs. .Here every thing 
is solitary, every thing is sterile, very sad and 
despondent. ‘The shadowy forest no longer 
adorns the brow of the mountain ; the singing 
of the birds, which enliven even the woods of 
Lapland, is no longer heard in this scene of 
desolation ; the ruggedness of the dark gray 
rock is not covered by a single shrub; the 
only music is the hoarse murmuring of the 
waves, ever and anon renewing their assaults 
on the huge masses that oppose them. The 
northern sun, creeping at midnight, at the 
distance of five diameters along the horizon, 
and the immeasurable ocean in apparent con- 
tact with the skies, form the grand outlines 
in the sublime picture presented to the asto- 
nished spectator. The incessant cares and 
pursuits of anxious mortals are recollected as 
a dream ; the various forms and energies of 
animated nature are forgotten; the earth is 
contemplated only in its elements, and as 
constituting a part of the solar system.” 


“Can't take care of themselves.”-——The 
following is an extract from a letter of a mer- 
chant in Middletown, Columbia county, Ohio, 
to an abolition friend in Pennsylvania ; and 
was forwarded to this office to the disposal of 
the editor. We cannot doa better thing than to 


THE FRIEND. 


publish it. Its own subject matter is a better 
comment than can be made. 

“There are in this vicinity probabiy twenty 
families of blacks, many of whom were once 
in slavery. They have been treated as one 
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Jay’s View of the action of the Federal 


Christian should treat another ; and mark the | Government in behalf of Slavery, is one of 


effect of such treatment: of the twenty fami- 
lies, there is but one man who is not a good 
citizen; a moral, industrious, sober, and in| 
every way respectable man. They are taught 
on first days at the Friends’ school house, 
and are making rapid progress in school edu- 
cation. They have a regular organised tem- 
perance society among them, and in the seve- 
ral years they have been here, but two or 
three cases of intoxication have been known 
among them. They work for the farmers; 
and, besides clothing themseives and families 
in the best fashion, almost, of this «ountry, 
many of them have considerable sums of 
money at interest, and add to the amount 
of their wages every year. Some of them 
are among my customers; and there are but 
few of them to whom I would refuse to sell 
goods on credit to the amount of $500 if they 
wished, and consider myself perfectly safe in 
so doing. And these men many of them were 
once in slavery, and not fit to take care of 
themselves.—Gen. Univ. Eman. 


For * The Friend.” 
TO s. B. 


Keep yourselves from idi ls. 1 John v. 21. 


Thou'st seen, where Ganges’ far famed waters flow, 
Men worship idols—(idols of the clay 
Beneath their feet) hast seen them slowly bow 
E’en to the work of their own hands, and pray 
To a frail image, the next moment may 
Sweep from their view for ever. Didst thou then 
Turn lightly from the piteous sight away, 
Nor deem that ever, mid more gifted men, 
*T would be thy lot to mark worship like that again? 


Like that ?—nay, far more sorrowful! to us 
What priceless, countless blessings have been given,— 
Can we remember them, ncr bow our souls 
In humble, ceaseless gratitude to heaven ? 
Can we e’er turn from purc, “ indwelling” light, 
To phantoms that may lead to rayless night? 


Yes, e’en where inspiration sheds 
Its holy light around, 
Is many an altar, many a shrine 
Of idol worship tound. 
Sometimes we dream that from such shrine, 
Beams a celestial ray, 
Sometimes we know the image there, 
Is but of painted clay ; 
And yet, alas! to it is given 
Devotion only duc to Heaven. 


Oh, Iet us search our hearts, to find 
The idols cherish'd there! 

And seek for strength to banish them, 
By penitence and prayer :— 

More guilty far shall we be held, 
Than they on Ganges’ shore, 

If for the “ much” we have received, 
We do not render more,— 

More than those poor benighted men, 

Whom we may pity, not condemr. 

Etta. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
this Institution. Apply to 
Kruser & SHARPLEss, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 


those publications relative to the great topic 
so vitally connected with the happiness and 
prosperity of this country, which ought to be 
read and studied by every person desirous of 
being correctly informed on the subject in all 
its bearings. A cotemporary journal thus re- 
marks respecting it :— 

“The developements made by Judge Jay, 
in regard to the encroachments of slavery 
upon the rights of the free, and is control 
over the constitution and action of the federal 
government, are opening the eyes of aboli- 
tionists o a new aspect of our great struggle, 
and leading many to enquire whether there 
is any pos-ibility of breaking the chains from 
our own feet, while the whole power of the 
national administration, and the organized 
strength of both political parties, are entirely 
pro-slavery.” 

It appears that a second edition, of this in- 
valuable work has been issued, which is re- 
presented to be greatly improved by revision. 
We have beqn induced to transfer to our 
pages the introduction to this second edition, 
which contains a brief but forcible outline of 
the rise and progress of abolition, from the 
time the “Six Quakers” met in London, in 
1783, to the abolition of the slave trade in 
1787, and the emancipation in 1838. 

We have been requested to state, that Dr. 
Kite has consented to give a short lecture 
upon the principles and means of happiness, 
next third day evening, at the Reading Rooms, 
Apple-tree alley, at half past seven o’clock. 
INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 

A suitably qualified Friend is wanted to 
take charge of the farm and family of this 
institution. Application may be made to 

Bengamin Cooper, near Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Jr., Abington. 

Josern Scattercoop, No. 14 Minor st. or 

Marmavbvukr C. Corr, 286 Filbert st. 


Diep, on the 10th of last month, in the 62d year of 
his age, at his residence near Moorestown, New 
Jersey, Josten Hovoton, an esteemed member of Ches- 
ter Monthly Mecting. The sufferings attendant on a 
lingering, painful disease, he was faveured to endure 
with patience and Christian resignation—quietly pass- 
ing from the conflicts of time, we believe, to the frui- 
tion of peace and happiness. 
at his residence in Burlington county, N. J., 
on the 29th of the eleventh month, 1839, Joun Aaron- 
son Wootman, aged near 83 years, a member of Bur- 
lington Monthly Meeting. 
on the 8th day of eleventh month last, Duncan 
New in, aged 34 years eight months and twelve days, 
son of Nathaniel Newlin, formerly of Orange city, 
North Carolina, and a meinber of Spring Monthly 
Meeting, but for some years last past a citizen of 
Parke county, Ia., and a member of Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting. The departure of this dear friend 
in the prime of life is much lamented by Friends, as 
a useful member of our Society, and by his acquaint- 
ance generally, as one beloved in the social circle. 
on the 3d of twelfth month, 1839, at his resi- 
dence in Dover, New Hampshire, of inflammation of 
the brain, Ina Turrie, aged 41 years. His loss will 











be sensibly felt in civil and religious society. 


